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Tribute from the Board of Trustees 


With the passing of John Ellis we, at the Training School 
at Vineland, have lost not only a friend and advisor, but an 
active Member of our Board of Trustees. He had vision, cour- 
age and a spirit that never knew defeat. 


We think not of our loss, to do so would be selfish, but 
rather of the great happiness we had in the many years of 
association and service with him. Our sorrow is for the under- 
privileged and unfortunate members of society throughout our 
Nation, because they have lost a leader and a friend. He was 
always planning for their comfort and their happiness: never 
considering himself, his thought was always of others. 


The world is richer because of his life. To have lived and 
died is a crowning glory for one who has put so much into one 
short life. 


Robert Browning has aptly said: 


“One who never turned his back but marched 
breast forward, 

Never. doubted clouds would break, ~ 

Never dreamed though right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph, 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight 
better, sleep to wake.” 
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WILLIAM JOHN ELLIs 


Some people call us unfortunate. But they know not 
how many friends we have nor how dear we are to them. 
We think of ourselves as God’s own, and some who under- 
stand have called us les enfants du bon Dieu. And who are 
happier than children when understood, or more miserable 
when pitied or perhaps abused for shortcomings beyond their 
years of judgment and responsibility? 


For if we do not grow up as other children do, we enjoy 
a lasting if ingenuous happiness denied those who must put 
away childish things as they move into the manhood which 
will never be ours. Yet we have been told a little child shall 
lead them. And they have been told that inasmuch as they 
do for us so shall they be done by. 


It has not always been so. As the perennial children of 
God we have sometimes been hungry but not fed, or athirst 
but given no drink, or naked yet having none to clothe us, 
sick or in prison with none to visit us, lonely and passed by. 
Jesus knew us, but His friends searched us out only after 
eighteen hundred years. 


But now it is different. We have many friends who 
love us and attend our needs. St. Paul told them to-look 
after us and his words, too, have been in men’s hearts. Plain 
people some—our mothers and fathers, brothers and sisters, 
and near relatives. Good folks in simple walks of life—who 
feed us needing help at table, bathe us in want of cleansing, 
watch over us at night, guide our play, instruct our learning, 
help us at work, assist our neighborhood living. | Capable 
friends—to minister to our health and welfare and to per- 
suade others of our lacks and worth. 


Who else among God's household are blessed with more 
loving care than that bestowed on us today? We have been 
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more carefully studied by men of science than they, more 
skillfully taught, more wisely guided, more conscientiously 
safeguarded in proportion to our immediate abilities. Yet 
we, too, can recompense such attention for we give back to 
other children, and to those who grow more successfully to 
their later years, much that has been given to us. We are 
indeed His bread upon waters born back to them that serve us. 


Yes, we have great as well as many friends now as well 
as in the years before. They come and they go like those 
new stars which lighten other dark worlds for a day or for 
always. Christ Himself, and St. Paul, and those many others 
become famous in championing our cause. Among them 
Itard and his pupil Seguin. Later Howe, and Kerlin, Rogers, 
Fernald, Little, and the others. Then Binet, and Goddard. 
Also Johnstone, a tall man among giants, and his friend 
who came to us more recently, whose untimely loss we 
here so grievously mourn. 


We have our feelings, we know our benefactors, we can 
sense misfortune even if the words to tell must be spoken for 
us. We could recognize this most recent of our advocates by 
his simplicity of manner, his heartening greeting, his enthusi- 
asm for our joy, his grief in our sorrow. Sometimes he fought 
for us; more often he persuaded others of our needs. He 
talked about us in important places, and wrote about us where 
all could read—even to a Bill of Rights that assures our 
social heritage as it acclaims our needs. He built for us in 
stone and field, called kind and able people to attend us, gen- 
erously supplied our material plight yet withal competently, 
imaginatively, thriftily. _ He brought others forward in his 
own likeness to extend these benefits. He sought to cure as 
well as to care, to prevent as well as to alleviate our distresses. 


But if in such monuments the world sees noble worth as 
do we, our hearts yearn more earnestly because of that sym- 
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pathetic concern for each of us and for our bewildered par- 
ents. Them too he eased of their pain or wonderment. To 
them was also extended the understanding of husband, father, 
brother, yes even son. For his heart could know their need 
as well as ours, as his soul could share mankind’s common 
weal or woe. 


Have we lost this friend? We donot so think. For 
his example will outlive his numbered years. Others will 
extol his more worldly achievements. We can but dwell on 
many things in our hearts. But this we know, though cannot 
clearly say, he was always mindful of our wants and served 
them well. Because of him others can do no less and some 
may strive to do even more. 


Whaoso seeketh the Lord in this wise cannot die. And 
they that find Him in His children shall live and abide with 


us always. For are we not of Him also? 


—D. 
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Interpreting Training Schools to the Public* 


JAMES LEWALD, M.D. 


Superintendent, District Training School 
Laurel, Maryland 


Those of us intimately associated with institutions which 
deal with the problem of the mental defective are prone, through 
our nearness to the subject, to believe that everyone is aware 
of and informed on this subject. This is far from being a fact; 
in truth, the general public, except those who have the mis- 
fortune of having a member of their family so afflicted or those 
who have been intimately associated with some institution, know 
very little about this work. 

Some years ago a Lions Club which took interest in the 
training school of its community asked me to address its mem- 
bers, giving them some highlights of the operation of the in- 
stitution. At the close of my talk, a business man came up to 
me and said, “I’m surprised that there seem to be so many people 
who are feeble-minded. You know, I’ve never seen one.” This 
did not speak well for his power of observation and perhaps may 
even have placed suspicion on his own level of intelligence. 

Some of the less fortunate of a community, who are inef- 
fective in rearing their offspring and who by reason of a genetic 
type of mental deficiency are most apt to have mental deficiency 
in their children, do not or will not admit that there is anything 
wrong with their children. Recently, a grandmother, an aunt 
and a friend of the family called on me and requested me to 


' parole two sisters who are, in our opinion, the most difficult in- 


mates we have ever had. When told that parole was out of 
the question, the grandmother replied, “There is nothing wrong 
with their minds—they are just as bright as you or me.” The 
fact remains that these people, of low social status and with 
limited intelligence—though I do not believe they were frankly 
feeble-minded—could not see any defect in these girls. 

The interpretation of this problem therefore is quite dif- 
ficult when we take in the whole public as our field of operations. 


An address delivered at The Training School at Vineland, February 23, 1945 at a 
meeting of the Civilian Public Service. Printed through the courtesy of Dr. Lewald 
and the Editors of The Attendant.—Editors. 
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When we make addresses to informed and intelligent audiences 
it seems to us that we are understood and so we lose sight of 
the mentality of the general public. This I believe to be much 
below what the average intellectual assumes. During World 
War I, and in statements arising from the present examinations 
of selectees, it has been shown that the mean of intelligence is 
near the twelve-to-fourteen year level. 

Our problem then is to sell our ideas on a level which can 
be evaluated by the general public and to impress upon them 
that the Intelligence Quotient alone is not the basic factor which 
necessitates institutionalization, but that social maturation and 
adaptability are of far greater importance—that a person of 
limited intelligence need not be institutionalized on a basis of 
his I1.Q. per se, but that his social adjustment is of paramount 
importance and will, if neglected, place a greater burden on the 
public. 

It is also necessary to sell the idea that even those who are 
committed as a result of mental defect plus social inadequacies 
and poor environmental circumstances may, after a period of 
education and social readjustment, be returned to the commun- 
ity and made either partially or totally self-sustaining. Of 
course, supervision in the community is essential if we are to 
prevent a recurrence of maladjustment after parole and prevent 
their bringing into the world more individuals potentially ment- 
ally defective and candidates for commitment. Many of these 
individuals could make an adjustment if they had only them- 
selves to care for, but the added burden of children is the straw 
that throws them back upon the public as a care and, of course, 
they are entirely inadequate to properly rear their children. 

It is also important to inform the public that mental defec- 
tives as such are not necessarily delinquent, but that with their 
limited judgment and low resistance to improper tutelage they 
readily become the victims of others with perhaps higher intel- 
ligence levels but no scruples. Delinquency, dependency, ille- 
gitimacy and crime in general are not entirely due to mental de- 
ficiency, but in surveys of correctional institutions for juveniles, 
jails, workhouses, homes for the aged and dependency rosters one 
finds a far greater number of mental defectives than are found 
in the general census. This is largely true because the majority 
of states do not adequately care for this problem during the per- 
iod when the most successful work could be done with them, but 
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are inclined to await the time when they become delinquent and 
have developed a serious behavior pattern, before taking a hand 
in the matter. 


When we realize that about two percent of our total popu- 
lation is definitely feeble-minded and that the trend is for an 
increase, we can readily see that without intelligent control the 
situation may well get entirely out of hand. True, many of 
these mental defectives are not a menace and will, through the 
interest of their family and adequate extra-institutional educa- 
tion be enabled to live quite normal lives. It must also be re- 
membered that only about half of them are defective by reason 
of poor genetic stock—the rest being so afflicted due to abnorm- 
alities of development, birth injuries, illnesses transmitted in 
the pre-natal period, acute illnesses after birth, abnormal func- 
tioning of the endocrine system or accident. It is necessary, 
however, that all be accorded adequate supervision and care, 
with institutionalization where community care is unsuitable or 
unobtainable. The educational program of the institution is 
often better adapted to the training of these folk than provisions 
available on the outside, and so the results may be expected to 
be better. 

In order to properly interpret this subject to the general 
public it is essential to first have proper legislation covering all 
phases of the subject and to give proper publicity to it so that 
all the provisions of such legislation are clearly understood and 
the intent to aid the patient as well as provide protection for the 
public is made clear. This is very important, for failure to 
carry out such publicity may raise objections: some people would 
interpret the supervisory activity as an interference with their 
private lives or an intent to force institutionalization regardless 
of the needs of the particular case. 

It is further necessary that the institution operating under 
such a system be well equipped as to physical properties and 
well staffed, so that adequate care and education can be adminis- 
tered, and so that where institutionalization is necessary the 
minimum amount of resistance may be encountered on the part 
of the individual and his immediate relatives. The head of such 
an institution should be a man well trained in his field and cap- 
able of administering the institution’s affairs, but even beyond 
that he should be able to sell the idea of the program to the 
citizenry of the area which his institution serves. 
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In this respect I had sound advice from the late Dr. William 
A. White, superintendent of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in Washing- 
ton, D. C. I had known Dr. White for some time before my 
appointment to the District Training School, so shortly after my 
appointment I went to call on him and pay my respects. During 
our conversation I casually asked, “What is the best way to sell 
the institution and its ideas to the public?” Dr. White’s res- 
sponse was, “I wouldn’t worry too much about selling the in- 
stitution—sell yourself to them and the institution will take 
be taken care of.” It is true that an institution’s reputation can- 
not be maintained at a level above the repute of the person in 
charge, and that whether he is believed to be good or bad will 
color the public’s opinion of the institution. 

An affiliation with nearby colleges and universities is also 
helpful in the interpretation of training schools to the public as 
it aids largely in informing physicians, nurses, teachers and 
students of sociology and psychology, and they in turn aid in 
informing the general public. I have found all the institutions 
of learning in our territory only too willing to send classes to 
tie institution for instruction, and have found the students very 
receptive and intrigued when the whole program is presented 
tu them. 

Requests for talks by organizations such as Board of Trade, 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Parent-Teacher Associations and 
teachers’ groups should be willingly accepted as all of these 
offer excellent public relations. 

In your assignment as training school attendants, you are 
usually placed very close to the problem of mental deficiency, 
carrying many of the details. As a result you may be so close 
that not being myopic, you fail to see the problem in its en- 
tirety. Due to this, I feel I must take this opportunity to re- 
mind you that it does not consist solely of taking intimate care 
of a group of idiots or imbeciles, feeding them, changing their 
clothing or bedding, bathing them, keeping them from harm and 
out of mischief, but also includes their education, recreation and 
instruction in the proper use of leisure time, with the purpose 
of rehabilitation where this is humanly possible. There is also 
a preventive program to be remembered which acts through 
eradication of disease, better obstetrics, pre- and post-natal care, 
education and the practical application of a sound eugenic pro- 
gram aiming toward human betterment and the elimination, in- 
sofar as possible, of mental deficiency. 
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Department of Agriculture 
Annual Report—1944-45 


HENRY E. RENNE, Supervisor 
The Training School at Vineland New Jersey 


In checking over the records of the yields of certain of the 
most important vegetable crops grown on our farm, it is ex- 
tremely interesting to note the marked increase in their pro- 
duction during the past five years. This may be attributed to 
two things: First, the Institution has grown somewhat in pop- 
ulation in the last two or three years, and second, since the be- 
ginning of the war it has been impossible to procure meats in 
any such amount as that preceding hostilities, so by necessity 
we have had to become more and more dependent upon vege- 
tables as a source of protein. 

Following are a few comparative yields showing increased 
production: In 1939-40, there were consumed 4925 pounds of - 
asparagus as compared with 8008 pounds in 1943-44. Three 
thousand five hundred and sixty dozen ears of sweet corn were 
eaten last season as compared with 1006 dozen in 1939-40. Re- 
cords show we used 12,986 stalks of celery, the tasty fall crop, 
last winter as compared with only 6842 stalks in 1940. Lima 
beans and string beans have both shown considerable increases 
with 354 baskets of the former in 1940 and 671 baskets in 1944 
and 739 baskets of string beans in 1940 increased to 1192 bas- 
kets in 1944. 

With these increases there has been, of necessity, a very 
marked increase in the amounts of seed purchased. For ex- 
ample, in 1940 only 90 pounds of lima beans were planted and 
in 1944, 250 pounds and 300 pounds of string bean seed last 
summer as compared with 150 pounds in 1940. Twelve bushels 
of onions were set out in 1940 and twenty bushels, along with 
two pounds of onion seed, this year. 

It has been imperative that along with these increases in 
planting and production we have had to step up the speed with 
which these crops could be planted, cultivated, and harvested, 
since nearly the same number of boys are scheduled to the farm 
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today as in 1940. In addition, the majority of these boys have 
a much poorer aptitude for learning farm chores than those who 
came in 1940. For example, we had about eight boys who could 
transplant tomatoes very well then, and now only about one- 
half that number. By purchasing a tomato setter, which re- 
quires only three to operate and one to keep the plants handy, 
we have made it possible for the slower boys to do other tasks 
while this work is in season, and thus the other work does not 
have to be temporarily discontinued. 


Another case where the speed in planting has been stepped 
up is in the setting of onions. In the past, most of the boys 
were given a short stick, which was made as long as the dis- 
tance the plants should be spaced apart. As the boy set the 
onion, he would lay the stick down and place another plant at 
the end of the stick, etc., until he had gotten used to the dis- 
tance. Many times the boys grew tired of this method before 
they learned the correct spacing and would rely upon their own 
judgment too soon. Thus the plants were often spaced too 
close or too far apart. Last season we constructed a small 
machine ourselves that would do away with this procedure. 
Two small garden cultivator wheels were used and holes were 
bored in the rims at the required distance the onions were to 
be set. In the holes were placed wooden pegs with screws 
through them to fasten them securely to the rim of the wheels. 
Handles were attached to the axle for the wheels and by push- 
ing the machine down a mark made for the row, little depres- 
sions are made in the ground and the boys place an onion set 
in each little hole. They now set out two rows at a time and 
enjoy doing it. This season one man and twenty boys set a 
half-acre of onions in four hours, a record they have never 
attained before. 


The purchasing of a tractor with mower attachment has 
made possible the mowing of a field in one day which required 
two days with a team. Using tractor-power on our cider press, 
we now make three barrels in a half day, when with the machine 
turned by hand only one barrel could be made. 


In the spraying of the orchards, using the new sprayer op- 
erated by tractor-power, the time of spraying is reduced to one- 
half and much more spray material is applied to each tree, which 
is a big factor in the control of codling moth and the produc- 
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tion of clean fruit. The Cumberland County Orchard Manage- 
ment Cooperator’s Report from the county agricultural agent’s 
office shows that a record of spraying on the winesap orchard 
of seventy-five trees on our farm ranked the highest in the 
county with 94.69 percent clean apples. Six other orchardists 
in the county cooperated and records were kept on the number 
of sprays applied, materials used, varieties and yields, and the 
average insect and disease prevalence. Our record shows, be- 
sides the percentage of clean fruit, only 5.3 percent injury from 
codling moth, .003 percent curculio, .009 percent other insects, 
.01 percent scab and .009 percent rot. This only serves to show 
what good equipment can mean in spraying apples today. 


The preparation of the soil for seeding can best be accom- 
plished with tractor-power since speed in harrowing breaks the 
particles of soil many times finer than could ever be done with 
a team. One other very important thing accomplished with 
tractor-power, and one which is a deciding factor in its favor for 
irrigation farming, is destroying of weeds. The soil in our 
irrigation plots is by composition very heavy. This character- 
istic makes the land hard to work when it is dry, the time when 
cultivating should be done, and so with only hand cultivators to 
stir the soil and destroy the weeds it becomes necessary to wet 
the surface of the land so that these small machines can be used. 
This is contrary to good soil management because heavy land 
should not be worked when it is wet since stirring it then only 
causes it to become harder and weeds are not killed. Because 
of these factors, we have seen fit to purchase a small garden 
tractor which will cultivate vegetables grown in fourteen inch 
rows, and do a thorough job of breaking up the soil, thus per- 
mitting water and air to enter and much more completely de- 
stroy weeds. In the past we have been merely scratching the 
surface of the soil which is really of no value to the crop. The 
time required for our boys to pull weeds should be greatly re- 
duced and more time can be spent in harvesting. 


By way of review, let us give a few facts on the produc- 
tion of some of the outstanding crops throughout the 1944 sea- 
son. First of all, in June the cherry crop was harvested with 
an increase of nearly four times that of 1943 and following that 
a very fine crop of raspberries which gave the Institution plenty 
of fresh fruit until apples came along. Over 2500 baskets of 
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peaches were picked during the summer and then an enormous 
apple harvest, exceeding any previous year, with very few wormy 
apples, thanks to our new sprayer and efficient spraying by our 
men. The watermelon harvest cannot be overlooked for thie 
melons provided grand treats for the children at parties and 
after ball games throughout the latter part of the summer. 
Many had to go to waste for lack of storage room at the store. 


From early June the cannery was kept busy with some crop 
every day. A surplus of string beans was exchanged for po- 
tatoes with the Vineland State School. The yield of tomatoes 
far exceeded our expectations and so the surplus of these was 
also exchanged with the State School for sweet potatoes and 
white potatoes. Speaking of tomatoes, the Assistant County 
Agricultural Agent, Mr. Albert Gallino, visited the farm on Sep- 
tember first and paid us a nice compliment by saying the field 
of late tomatoes was the finest he had seen. They carried tre- 
mendous size and had an excellent red color. It may be of in- 
terest to some to relate the procedure followed in growing this 
crop. Last spring five hundred pounds of a 5-10-10 analysis fer- 
tilizer were broadcast on a cover crop of rye grass and vetch 
and plowed down. Then five hundred pounds were broadcast in 
the plowed soil and another five hundred pounds were distrib- 
uted along the rows before setting the plants. The first amount 
plowed down acted upon the organic matter in the cover crop, 
decomposing it so that it became available to the plant through 
the roots that penetrated the subsoil, and the second application 
was for the horizontal roots of the plant that grow just beneath 
the surface of the soil and spread out between the rows, and the 
last application acted as a stimulus to the plant by providing 
food immediately and so helped it to withstand the shock of 
planting. 


Two acres of edible soy beans were threshed and canned by 
the Deerfield Packing Corporation in August and from two bush- 
els of seed we gathered 6200 pounds of shelled beans. These, 
together with 60 bushels of canned lima beans should supply us 
for two years. A field of early carrots made an outstanding 
yield. It supplied the needs of the Institution all summer and 
fall, besides furnishing 243 half-gallon jars of canned carrots, 
with still plenty to store in the cellar for winter. We feel safe in 
saying that 1500 half-bushel baskets were taken from this field 
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which contained but one half-acre. All of the crops did not 
produce yields of such rosy figures. The strawberry harvest 
was a great disappointment as only 330 quarts were picked from 
the half-acre. The early white potato production from an acre 
of land was just half of last year’s total and the cauliflower, 
because of injury from the September hurricane, was very poor. 
Yet it can be said that it was a good year and we have had 
plenty of everything. 


In switching from horsepower to tractor-power, the amount 
of stable manure produced has been greatly reduced. This has 
been supplemented with leaf mold. A large pit has been con- 
structed this year and last winter’s supply is now ready for 
spreading on the land. Unless we make all we possibly can of 
this organic matter available, along with cover cropping every 
year, it will be impossible to keep our land in the state of 
fertility in which we find it today. We just cannot take every- 
thing out and put nothing back. 

Not only has the farm produced well, but our poultry plant 
has gone a long way in providing what we could not procure 
in meat. This department, during the year, has supplied us 
with 887 broilers, 17,190 pounds of dressed chicken, 1,860 pounds 
of dressed turkey and given us 18,453 dozens of eggs. This is 
a fine wecord and Mr. Aker has done excellent work. It is 
planned to grow 300 turkeys next summer instead of the usual 
150. 


On August 29th, we were hosts to Dr. Furman E. Bear, 
Head of the Soils Department at the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Dr. Bear looked over the entire farm and 
was very much interested in the irrigation plots when he learned 
that they had been under irrigation for over forty years. In 
fact, he examined the soil in one plot and found it to be in 
excellent condition as far as moisture and air are concerned. 
Dr. Bear tells us that the sasafras soils of New Jersey (our 
soil is a sasafras loam) if heavily limed, are notably deficient 
in boron and many crops, especially alfalfa and root crops, re- 
spond remarkably to borax. We do not know that any of our 
fields need boron, but as time goes on it may be necessary that 
borax be incorporated into the fertilizers that are applied to 
our land. Fertilizer manufacturers see the need for this ap- 
proaching and there is little doubt that in the near future they 
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will be including boron in their mixtures. “Of the many or- 
ganic-matter materials under trial,” Dr. Bear reports, “corn- 
stalks top the list, as measured by good effects on snap beans 
and carrots.” Since the dairy was removed to Menantico 
Colony, the practice of plowing under cornstalks has been con- 
sistently carried out. This cannot help but have its effect upon 
our land. Dr. Bear stresses the fact that very little boron is 
needed and that eleven ounces in two hundred million pounds 
of earth would be sufficient for all of our plant needs. 


Since the war, scientific research in agriculture has kept 
pace with the wonderful forward strides of medical science. 
When sprays and disinfectants could not control disease, scienti- 
fic men have developed plants that would resist disease and still 
stand out in yield and quality. Late-blight, a devastating potato 
pest, has scourged the world for just one hundred years. Now 
all forms of late-blight have been conquered by new synthetic 
disease-resistant varieties, which carry a favorable combination 
of genes. We quote from a recent article in one of the nation’s 
leading farm magazines: “Genes are largely hypothetical little 
bodies tucked away in a cellular structure of every part of the 
plant. Varieties with this newly produced type of cellular 
structure just do not furnish a home in which the blight organ- 
ism can live.” . 

Dr. F. J. Stevenson and his able assistant at the Beltsville, 
Maryland Research Center lead this national potato-breading 
project. Dr. Stevenson has now come forth with a number of 
amazing potato seedlings which, even when grown under the 
worst possible field conditions for blight, have for several years 
come through at the end of each season without a single dis- 
eased patch showing up at a single point on any plant in the plot. 


We mentioned earlier in the report that with the new spray- 
er we were very successful in controlling codling moth. In the 


future, doubtless we shall not only spray to control insects and 


diseases, but shall apply materials to the trees that will increase 
the size of the fruit and use other materials to reduce the a- 
mount of set. Let me quote from another article published re- 
cently: “After six years of research, Michigan State College has 
announced results obtained by applications of a series of new 
oil-wax emulsions. One of these combinations, sprayed on sour 
cherries in 1944, increased the size of the fruit by as much as 
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thirty percent at a negligible cost. Another applied to apple 
trees in blossom forestalled a too heavy set, thereby reducing 
hand-thinning operations without showing any injuries to foli- 
age and bark.” As soon as these materials become available 
in any quantity, we shall use them here at The Training School. 


Plans have been made to grow all:hybrid field corn this 
coming season. The past two dry years have given this variety 
a fine opportunity to show how it can withstand droughts. The 
open-pollinated corn yields were null in comparison with it. We 
have purchased from W. Atlee Burpee Company, in Philadelphia, 
thirty hybrid tomato seeds. The plants from these seeds will 
be grown in the same field with the Rutgers variety so that we 
may compare the results obtained from the two. 


It was my privilege to attend the annual convention of the 
New Jersey State Horticultural Society in Atlantic City in De- 
cember, from which much valuable information was obtained. 
I was a guest of Mr. Robert Jones, the State School head farmer, 
at a meeting at the Bordentown State Prison Farm. We, also, 
attended a meeting for farm managers at Trenton State Hospital 
in February. Mr. M. Nino Colla, of the farm staff, attended a 
meeting on Soil Conservation in Bridgeton, as he is county com- 
mitteeman, and through his efforts and our cooperation in this 
work we obtained sixty-one tons of ground limestone at ninety 
cents’ per ton this winter. Nearly all of this has now been 
applied to the land. On February 27, three members of the 
farm staff visited the institution and farm at Woodbine Colony 
upon invitation by the Superintendent, Mr. Edward L. Johnstone. 
We were able to visit the Leesburg Prison Farm as well. We 
were graciously received at both places and the time spent there 
was very instructive and profitable to us all. We were surprised 
to find that Leesburg has no overhead irrigating system and 
Woodbine very little. 


Members of the farm personnel have entered into the sports 
with our boys throughout the year. They have participated in 
the ball games and have kept the field in shape as far as possible 
during the season. The men also took part in the field-day 
events in October. 

The cooperation of our boys has been very gratifying and 
without their efforts we could not have accomplished the tasks 
we set out to do. Some have helped in the spraying of apples 
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and cultivating with teams when sickness of employees prevented 
their working during a vital period. Willingness and coopera- 
tion of this type have been potent factors in the success of our 
endeavors. 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
ON MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


Dr. E. Arthur Whitney, President of the American 


Association on Mental Deficency has announced that ow- 

ing to the O.D.T. regulations it seems wise to postpone the 

Annual meeting scheduled for Cleveland, May 16-19, 1945. 

Sa ' e @ 

If travel conditions are at all feasible the meting may be | 
held in the early fall. However, this will depend entirely 

on the O.D.T. In case this is possible, ample notice will 

be sent to the members. 
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It is the Soul that Sees 


This little poem was written by a young woman who is 
blind. She graduated from the Missouri School for the Blind 
in 1934. The motto of that school is: “It is the Soul that Sees,” 
which inspired her to write this poem. When I read it in “THE 
DAILY WorD,” I thought it was so beautiful that I wanted to 
pass it on to others who might also enjoy it. 


Nellie Starkey* 


It Is THE SOUL THAT SEES 


I see beauty in the birds that sing, 
The bright blue sky and a breath of Spring; 
To me there’s beauty in the joy they bring. 
It is the soul that sees. 


I see beauty in each blooming flower, 
The bright sunshine, an April shower, 
I see all beauty through God’s great power 
It is the soul that sees. 


I see beauty in leaves turning brown, 
Red, and gold, as they flutter down; 
Mother nature has given each tree a crown. 
It is the soul that sees. 


I see beauty in the falling snow, 
The bright warm fires and winds that blow; 
I see beauty through the Lord, and know 
It is the soul that sees. 


I see beauty in each newborn day 
As I travel down life’s long highway; 
I give my thanks to God each time I pray. 
It is the soul that sees. 


Viola Pittsenberger 





* So many friends of The Training School will remember our Miss Nellie Starkey who 
has for many years been a member of our teaching staff and has meant so much to 
the School in her wonderful interpretation of music. Miss Nellie was educated at the 
Overbrook School for the Blind in Philadelphia. 
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Announcements 


We are very glad to announce the following summer courses for the 
training of teachers interested in special education. The Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan at the Horace H. Rackham School of 
Special Education from June 18 to July 27, 1945. (The College) will offer 
graduate and undergraduate courses for teachers of children: 


With Speech Defects 

With Partial Vision 

Who are Blind 

Who are crippled 

Who are Mentally Retarded 

Of Low Vitality 

Who are Deaf or Hard of Hearing 


A degree curriculum in Occupational Therapy will also be offered 
at the Michigan State Normal College. 

The College has issued a very interesting pamphlet containing de- 
tailed information relative to these courses which may be obtained by 
writing to Dr. Francis E. Lord, Director of Special Education. 


* * * 


Dr. J. E. W. Wallin, Delaware Director of Special Education and 
Mental Hygiene, will offer two intensive three weeks’ courses for grad- 
uate credit in the Duke University Summer School: a course on mentally 
and educationally retarded children, three credits, beginning July 10th, and 
a course on problems of mental hygiene and education, three credits, be- 
ginning July 31st. Anyone interested in these courses should address an 
inquiry to Dr. Holland Holton, Director, Duke University, Durham, North 
Carolina. 


The National Society for the Prevention of Blindness announces 
that five colleges and universities will cooperate by giving courses for the 
preparation of supervisors, teachers, nurses, social workers and others 
concerned with the education of the partially seeing child: 


Elementary Courses— 


Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan, June 18 to July 27. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., June 25 to August 17. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y., 
July 2 to August 10. 


Special Short Courses— 


University of Oregon, Portland, Ore., June 18 to 27. 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terra Haute, Ind., June 3 to 23. 
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Notes From the News Sheet* 


On Thursday, April 5, the Boy Scouts held their annual parent’s 
night. They have had a most successful year with a membership of fifty- 
two. The following program was carried out: 


Regular Opening and Inspection 


Introductory Remarks - - - -  - Mr. Nash 
Scout Song - - - - - - = Earl and Troop 
Knot Tying Competition 

Duet - - - - - = + - = Earl and Eddie 


Scout Baseball Gam 

Boxing the Compass 

Harmonica Trio - - ~- Charles, Eddie and George 
Patrol Stunts « 
Observation 

Movies 

Closing - Parade of Colors—God Bless America—Taps 
Refreshments 


There were several guests and everyone, Scouts and Guests, had a 
good time. 


James from California, Charlie from Ohio had their birthday parties 
on the same evening. This made quite an elaborate supper party, all plan- 
ned se carefully, with good food and nice decorations. There were some 
very fine after dinner speeches and songs. ‘There were several guests and 
later in the evening we enjoyed moving pictures. Mr. and Mrs. Frietag 
know how to plan a good time for everybody. 


If you haven’t been to the greenhouse you have missed seeing a 
beautiful bouquet. We have had hundreds of beautiful carnations, snap- 
dragons, stocks and freesias—all winter. Now, Mr. Rebman and his boys 
are getting the gardens ready for summer. 


On April 1st, we had so many spring flowers—tulips, lilacs, wisteria, 
spirea, iris, japonica, besides peach and apple blossoms. Many are six 
weeks earlier than last year. Then came some cold days—Ouch!! it was 
cold. Mr. Renne had to put smudge pots in the orchards, but nothing was 
hurt. We have had asparagus for the table, too. 


The girls have had no epidemic and very little sickness in compari- 
son to last year. Frequently, the girls arrange their own cottage parties 
and invite their own guests and plan their programs. Practically all the 
mending and the repairing of clothing for the girls department are done 
in the cottages without extra assistance. 


A big club round-up—our annual club party—was held Wednesday 
April 11 in Upper Garrison Hall. Mrs. Nash had arranged the Hall and it 
was beautifully decorated. Mr. Davies—our Master of Ceremonies—had 
planned a very fine program of songs, duets, a harmonica trio, solos, re- 
citations, a piano solo and some very lovely recordings. Two boys who 


* These are copies of the notes as gathered by the children for their monthly 
News Sheet.—Editor. 
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had never sung solos before, did so at this party. One sang the Marine 
Hymn and the other, God Bless America. We all joined in and sang these 
songs with them. Each club was well represented in some way. Joe gave 
a very interesting talk on his airplane club. The boys have made some 
very fine models. Mr. Frietag spoke of his Santa Claus Club and the good 
work they do. Mrs. Hoffman told of the work her Waiter Boys’ Club has 
done and Miss Hill, sponsor of the Sayford Club, the club that has been 
organized the longest, gave a short talk and then asked Carroll, the club 
president, to tell something of their activities on meeting nights. The 
Scouts were represented, as were the Star, Victory, and Red, White and 
Blue Clubs. After the speeches, Mr. Frietag showed very interesting 
movies and then refreshments were served. Mr. and Mrs. Nash spent the 
evening with us. They are both very interested in our club hobbies and 
activities. Several other guests were present and we hope they enjoyed 
our party as much as we enjoyed it. 


We have had 1300 baby chicks so far—500 next week—until, we hope 
to have 4200. We had 1500 laying hens last winter. We hope to have 
300 turkeys. Last year we had 150. We had 17,190 pounds of dressed 
chicken, 887 broilersy 1860 pounds of dressed turkey and 18,453 dozen eggs. 
All in a year! Isn’t that a lot of food? 


There are 10,000 tomato plants in the greenhouse and beds, ready to 
go to the fields in about 3 weeks. 6,000 cabbage plants go to the fields 
today. One acre of onion sets has been planted and one--half acre of onion 
seed has been planted. Radishes and about one-quarter of an acre of 
lettuce are almost ready for the table. There are 1200 pepper plants, egg- 
plants, etc. The farm sure is busy!! 


Can you believe that we had another fine entertainment at school 
last week? It was a Teachers’ Entertainment and Mrs. McCarthy, Mrs. 
Hetzel, Mr. Lehman and Miss Fitzpatrick were responsible for planning 
the program of many numbers from the physical education classes, songs, 
recitations, stunts and last but by no means least was a sketch by a num- 
ber of the older girls. It was well done and was funny. We hope they 
will have another soon. Everybody must have heard how good it was to 
be for every single seat was taken and some had only a place to stand. 
Speaks well for the Teachers’ Entertainments. 
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